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A Testimony of Baltimore Monthly Meeting, for 
the Western District, concerning our deceased 
friend EvizaBetH THOMAS. 
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When a valuable example is removed, and the 
tender exhortations of a dear friend are no lon- 
ger heard amongst us, we believe that it may be 
profitable to those who have experienced such 
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yo te privations, to preserve some memorial of the 
er . . : 

rrogeletl virtues which have once stood conspicuous ; | 
actor. under the influence of these feelings, this brief 


account of the life of our beloved friend Elizabeth 


Thomas has been written. 
r Co. Pa 


tors. Maryland, on the 18th of the 2nd month, 1778. 
Her parents, Robert and Ann George, were ex- 
—__——f@emplary members of the Society of Friends, and 
100L FUMcareful to educate their children in a knowledge 
30TH SEMof the principles which they professed. She 
a was, however, deprived of both her parents, about 
8° "Bithe 20th year of her age, and in consequence of 

| of 5th m@mthis loss, was exposed to a path of great difficul- 
er sessioulmty and danger. Upon their decease, she remov- 
il for & CHiled into the family of a near relation, not mem- 
‘RAFT. (geets of our Society; and was thus introduced 
nty N. J.gpatoa circle of gay and fashionable acquaintances ; 


but notwithstanding the attractions and allure- 
ments by which she was surrounded, she was re- 
markably preserved in singleness of mind, and 
8 a sincere lover of the truth. She had not 
made much. outward profession of religion, but 
pontinued to be a constant attender of her meet- 
ng, although it was situated seven miles distant 
from her residence, and was at that time with- 
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BY, OF out any outward ministry. 
i Penna. 18 the 23d year of her age she was married 
os ‘Ho Philip E. Thomas, and removed to the city of 
.§Baltimore, where she continued to reside until 
ie Penna. bathe time of her death. The many excellent 
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traits which adorned her character, endeared her 
to all who knew her. Her natural disposition 
was cheerful and happy ; her feelings were amia- 
ble and kind towards all; and to her family and 
friends she was tenderly attached. 

Possessing an abundance of the things of this 
world, her mind was still preserved from the in- 
fluence of its fascinating pleasures; the fleeting 
joys of life had not the power to detach her from 
the path of duty ; she viewed the things of time, 
as unsubstantial treasure, and was sincerely de- 
sirous of laying a more sure foundation for ever- 
lasting peace. Thus impressed with a sense of 
our great responsibility as rational beings, her 
mind was seriously concerned for the future wel- 
fare of the whole human family; and about the 
year 1804, she first appeared in public commu- 
nications ; tenderly inviting all to choose the 
Lord for their portion : her Gospel labors being 
acceptable to her friends, she was in due time 
received by the meeting as an approved minis- 
ter. 

Cherished and beloved by her friends, she 
lived in great harmony with them; but the en- 
dearing ties of domestic life were not permitted 
to engross her whole attention; in the midst of 


She was born in Kent County, in the State of | the bounties of providence, and the enjoyment of 


social intercourse, she remembered the poor, and 
tenderly sympathised with the afflicted,—and not- 
withstanding her constitution was delicate, and 
the cares of a family were now resting upon 
her, she was at all times interested in the cause 
of humanity ; visiting the sick, and administer- 
ing consolation to the sufferer. When physical 
strength permitted; she was prompt in her exer- 
tions to alleviate the distresses of the needy ; and 
the blessings which she had freely received were 
dispensed with a liberal hand. But whilst en- 
gaged in these acts of benevolence, she was ever 
careful to avoid an ostentatious display of her 
own works ; and in many instandes, the grateful 
acknowledgements of those who had experienced 
her kindness, conveyed the only information 
which was possessed by her most intimate friends, 
of what she had done. 

For several years previous to her death, her 
health was gradully declining, and she was fre- 
quently so much reduced by disease, that there 
appeared but little prospect of her recovery. 
These afflictions she bore with that meekness 
which has ever characterised the true follower of 
Christ. 
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In the latter part of the year 1835, a cancer- 
ous tumor was discovered in her breast, which 
subjected her to much severe suffering ; and in 
condescension to the anxious wishes of her 
friends, she submitted to a surgical operation. 
But medical skill proved unavailing, the disease 
again appeared, with increased violence; and 
though she was prevailed upon to have the opera- 
tion repeated, she appeared herself perfectly 
sensible that no benefit would result from it. 
As the disease progressed, her sufferings became 
still more severe, which produced extreme debil- 
ty of the nervous system, and rapidly prostrated 
her remaining strength. She wasstill gracious- 
ly supported through all her sufferings ; frequent- 
ly expressing an entire resignation to the Divine 
Will, and a firm conviction that this visitation 
was permitted, not wholly on her own account, 
but that, if duly improved, it would be sanctified 
to some others. 

In the early part of the 9th month, 1837, she 
became very feeble, so that she was seldom able 
to sit up; but still continued to converse with 
her friends. Upon one occasion, when surround- 
ed by her family, after a time of solemn quiet, 
she said, ‘‘ The day that I have just passed has 
been to me a season of sore and deep affliction, 
and oh, that I may be supported in patience 
and resignatiou to bear the sufferings that may 
yet await me; I have all my life had an appal- 
ling dread of death by cancer, from an apprehen- 
sion of its lingering and excruciating misery ; but 
I now fervently crave that I may resign myself 
without a murmur, to this dispensation.— Many 
and sore have been the baptisms that have been 
allotted me, and at times the billows have passed 
very high over my head ; but although my grain 
of faith has been tried to within a hair’s breadth, 
so far it has not wholly failed me, and I have 
never doubted the sufficiency of that power on 
which my soul has reposed for safety. And 
now, O Lord, may I once more be permitted to 
supplicate for a continuance of thy mercy and 
goodness towards me, in the awful and trying 
season to which I am approaching; forsake me 
not, I beseech thee oh God, for I am sensible 
that it is thou alone thatcan support me; with- 
hold not from me, O Father, a sense of thy pre- 
sence; be with me through the valley of the 
shadow of death ; and grant that this dispensa- 
tion may be sanctified, not only to my own further 
refinement, but that it may also be made a bless- 
ing to those around me.” 

Notwithstanding her physical sufferings were 
extreme, her mind still continued to be clothed 
with a sweet inward peace, which was far more 
precious to her than all outward enjoyments. To 
a friend who called to see her, and who expressed 
much sympathy with her, in her severe affliction, 
she replied, “ Of ourselves we can do nothing, 
but througn the adorable mercy of infinite good- 
ness, so far, I have been sustained, and my mind 
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is preserved in calmness and peace, and at times 
the language of my heart has been, return to thy 
rest, oh my soul, for the Lord hath dealt bounti- 
fully with thee.’ 

During the night of the 11th of 10th month, 
she slept unusually well, and on the following 
morning appeared to be refreshed, and was more 
free from pain than she had been for a long time, 
After giving directions respecting some tokens 
of gratitude which she wished to have presented 
to the domestics in her family, she calmly added, 
“ there is now nothing in my way, and I have not 
any solicitude nor choice, as regards the time of 
my departure ; but feel wholly resigned to the 
Divine Will ; a full assurance is given me, that 
there is a place prepared for me, where there 
will be neither pain nor sorrow, but peace and 
joy for evermore.” 

From this time she remained in a tranquil 
state of mind, waiting the expected summons, 
and appearing to desire stillness rather than con- 
versation. Her pain was frequently severe, and 
her strength continued gradually to decline 
until the morning of the 18th of 10th month, 
1837, when her gentle spirit was released, and 
as one falling into an easy sleep, she quietly 
passed away ; being in the 60th year of her age. 

Having submitted in early life to the purify- 
ing influence of the Holy Spirit upon her mind, 
she was enabled with unwavering faith to pursue 
her path of duty ; and in the various relations of 
her domestic, social, and religious obligations, 
she was a precious example: and having care- 
fully occupied the talents committed to her, we 
doubt not that her spirit has realized the fulfil- 
ment of the promise of our Divine Master, 
“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God.” 

Approved and signed by direction of Balti- 
more Monthly Meeting for the Western District, 
held 6th month &th, 1838. 

JosePH TURNER, Jr.2 py, 7 
Eviza Marsu, ‘ ee 

Read and approved in Baltimore Quarterly 
Meeting, the 13th of 6th month, 1838, and 
signed by direction, and on behalf thereof. 
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Read and approved in the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings, held 29th of 10th month, 1838, and signed 
by direction thereof. 

WittraM E. Barter, Clerk. 

Approved by Baltimore Yearly Meeting, held 
10th month, 1838. 
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It is a great art in the Christian life to Zearn 
to be silent. Under oppositions, rebukes, injuries, 
still be silent. It is better to say nothing, than 
to say it in an excited or angry manner, even if 
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For the Yearly and Second-day’s Meeting in 
London. And to all the children of God in 
all piaces in the world. By and from G. F. 
This for all the children of God everywhere, 

that are led by his Spirit, and do walk in his 

light, in which they have life and unity and 
fellowship with the Father and the Son, and one 
with another. 

Keep all your meetings in the name of the 
Lord Jesus, that be gathered in his name, by his 
light, grace, truth, power and spirit. By which 
you will feel his blessed aud refreshing presence 
among you and in you, to your comfort and 
God’s glory. 

And now all Friends, all your meetings, both 
Men’s and Women’s Monthly and Quarterly, 
and Yearly, &c., were set up by the power and 
spirit and wisdom of God. And in them you 
do know that you have felt both his power and 
spirit and wisdom, and blessed refreshing pres- 
ence among you and in you, to his praise and 
glory, and your comfort ; so that you have been 
a city set on a hill that cannot be hid. 

- And although many loose and unruly spirits 

have risen betimes to oppose you and them, both 

in print and otherwise; yet you have seen how 


that will bruise and break it to pieces: in which 
seed you have joy and peace with God, and 
power and authority to judge it. And your 
unity is in the power and spirit of God that doth 
judge it, and all God’s witnesses in his taber. 
nacle go out against it, and always have and will, 

And let no man live to self, but to the Lord, 
as they will die in him; and seek the peace of 
the church of Christ, and the peace of all men 
in him, for blessed are the peace-makers ; and 
dwell in the pure, peaceable, heavenly wisdom 
of God, that is gentle and easy to be entreated, 
that is full of mercy; all striving to be of one 
mind, heart, soul and judgment in Christ, hay. 
ing his mind and spirit dwelling in you; build. 
ing up one another in the love of God, which 
doth edify the body of Christ, (his Church, ) who 
is the holy head thereof. So glory to God 
through Christ, in this age and all other ages; 
who is the rock and foundation, and the Eman. 
uel, God with us. Amen, over all, the begin. 
ning and the ending. In Him live and walk; 
in whom you have life eternal; in whom you 
will feel me, and I you. 

All children of New Jerusalem that descends 
from above, (the holy city, which the Lord and 


they have come to naught; and the Lord hath ; the Lamb is the light of, and the temple,) in is 
blasted them, and brought their deeds to light, | they are born again of the spirit. So Jerusalem 
and made them manifest to be trees without | that is above is the mother of them that are 
fruit, and wells without water, and wandering | born of the spirit; and so they that come, and 
stars from the firmament of God’s power, and | are come, to heavenly J erusalem, are those that 
the raging waves of the sea, casting up their| receive Christ, (and he giveth them power to 


mire and dirt ; and many of them are like the | become the sons of God,) and are born again 
dog turned to his old vomit, and the sow that | of the spirit. So Jerusalem is their mother, 


was washed turned again to the mire. 

And:this hath been the condition of many, | 
God knoweth, and his people. 

And therefore, all stand steadfast in Christ | 
Jesus, your head; in whom you all are one, | 
male and female, and know his government, and | 
of the increase of his government and peace | 
there shall be no end. 

But there will be an end of the devil’s, and | 
of all them that be out of Christ, and do oppose 
it and him; whose judgment doth not linger, | 
@nd their damnation doth not slumber. And | 


therefore, in God and Christ’s light, life, spirit, | 


and power, live and walk, (that is over all, and 
the sced of it) in love, and innocency and sim- 
plicity, and in righteousness and holiness dwell, 
and in his power and Holy Ghost, in which God’s 
kingdom doth stand. 

All children of new and heavenly Jerusalem 
(that is from above, and is free, with all her 
holy spiritual children) to her keep your eyes. 

And as for this spirit of rebellion and opposi- 
tion that hath risen formerly and lately, it is out 
of the kingdom of God and heavenly Jerusalem ; 
and is for judgment and condemnation, with all 
its books, words and works. And, therefore, 
Friends are to live and walk in the power and 
spirit of God, that is over it; and in the seed 


and such do come to heavenly Mount Zion, and 
the innumerable company of angels, and to the 
spirits of just men made perfect ; and are come 
to the church of the living God, written in 
heaven, and have the name of God and the city 
of God written upon them. 

So here is a new mother that bringeth forth 
a heavenly and spiritual generation. There is 
no schism, nor division, nor contention, nor 
strife, in heavenly Jerusalem, nor in the body 
of Christ, which is made up of living stones, a 
spiritual house. 

And Christ is not divided; for in him there 
is peace. Christ saith, “in me you have peace.” 
And he is from above, and not of this world; 
but in the world below, in the spirit of it, there 
is trouble. Therefore keep in Christ, and walk 
in him, Amen. G. F. 

And Jerusalem was the mother of all the true 
Christians before the apostacy ; and since, the 
outward Christians are broken into many sects, 
and they have gotten many mothers. But all 
they that are come out of the apostacy, by the 
power and spirit of Christ, Jerusalem that is 
above is their mother (and none below her), who 
doth nourish all her spiritual children. G. F. 

London, the 4th of the Fourth month, 1691. 

Dear FRIENDS:—We being appointed by 
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dear George Fox and the Yearly Meeting, to 
consider of a method for the printing his books, 
papers, epistles, manuscripts, desire you will 
make search in your Quarterly and Monthly 
Meeting books, and among Friends, what books, 
papers, epistles, or manuscripts you have of his; 
and send up the titles and dates of them that 
are dated, and the first and last words or sentence 
of each book, paper or manuscript ; that we may 
better distinguish one from another, of all books, 
papers, or manuscripts, written or printed. 

So not doubting your care and diligence here- 
in, with our dear loves, we rest your friends 
and brethren, 

John Blaiklin, 
George Whitehead, 
Thomas Dockraw, 
William Mead, 
John Reuse, 

John Vaughton, 


John Whitehead, 
Thomas Robbertson, 
Benjamin Autrobus, 
Thomas Lower, 
Thomas Ellwood, 
John Field, 
Stephen Crisp. 


From the Atiantic Monthly. 
OUGHT WOMEN TO LEARN THE ALPHABET? 


Paris smiled, for an hour or two, in the year 
1801, when, amidst Napoleon’s mighty projects 
for remodelling the religion and government of 
his empire, the ironical satirist, Sylvain Mare. 
chal, thrust in his “Plan for a Law prohibiting 
the Alphabet to Women.” Daring, keen, sar- 
castic, learned, the little tract retains to-day so 


much of its pungency, that we can hardly won- 
der at the honest simplicity of the author’s 
friend and biographer, Madame Gacon Dufour, 
who declared that he must be partially insane, 
and proceeded to prove himself so by replying to 


him. His proposed statute consists of eighty- 
two clauses, and is fortified by a “‘ whereas” of 
ahundred and thirteen weighty reasons. He 
exhausts the range of history to show the fright- 
ful results which have followed this taste of the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge; quotes the Kn- 
eyclopédie, to prove that the woman who knows 
the alphabet has already lost a portion of her 
innocence ; cites the opinion of Moleire, that any 
female who has unhappily learned anything in 
this line should affect ignorance, when possible ; 
asserts that knowledge rarely makes men attrac- 
tive, and females never; opines that women have 
no occasion to peruse Ovid’s “ Art of Love,” 
since they know it all in advance; remarks that 
three-quarters of female authors are no better 
than they should be; maintains that Madame 
Guion would have been far more useful, had she 
been merely pretty and an ignoramus, such as 
Nature made her,—that Ruth and Naomi could 
not read, and Boaz probably would never have 
married into the family, had they possessed that 
accomplishment,—that the Spartan women did 
not know the alphabet, nor the Amazons, nor 
Penelope, nor Andromache, nor Lucretia, nor 
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Joan of Arc, nor Petrarch’s Laura, nor the 
daughters of Charlemagne, nor the three hun- 
dred and sixty-five wives of Mohammed ;—but 
that Sappho and Madame de Maintenon could 
read altogether too well, while the case of Saint 
Brigitta, who brought forth twelve children and 
twelve books, was clearly exceptional, and af- 
forded no safe precedent. 

We take it, that the brilliant Frenchman has 
touched the root of the matter. Ought women 
to learn the alphabet? There the whole ques- 
tion lies. Concede this little fulerum, and Ar- 
chimedea will move the world before she has 
done with it; it becomes merely a question of 
time. Resistance must be made here or nowhere. 
Obsta principiis. Woman must be a subject or 
an equal; there is no middle ground. What if 
the Chinese proverb should turn out to be, after 
all, the summit of wisdom,—“ For men, to cul- 
tivate virtue is knowledge; for women, to re- 
nounce knowledge is virtue?” 

No doubt, the progress of events is slow, like 
the working of the laws of gravitation generally. 
Certainly, there has been but little change in 
the legal position of woman since China was in 
its prime, until within the last dozen years. 
Lawyers admit that the fundamental theory of 
English and Oriental law is the same on this 
point: Man and wife are one, and that one is the 
husband. It is the oldest of legal traditions. 
When Blackstone declares that “ the very being 
and existence of the woman is suspended during 
the marriage,” and American Kent echoes that 
her legal existence and authority are in a manner 
lost,”’—when Petersdorff asserts that “ the hus- 
hand has the right of imposing such corporeal 
restraints as he may deem necessary,” and Bacon 
that ‘the husband hath, by law, power and do- 
minion over his wife, and may keep her by force 
within the bounds of duty, and may beat her, 
but not in a violent or cruel manner,” when Mr. 
Justice Coleridge rules that the husband, in 
certain cases, “has a right to confine his wife in 
his own dwelling-house and restrain her from 
liberty for an indefinite time,’ and Baron Alder- 
son sums it all up tersely, “ The wife is only the 
servant of herhusband,’’—these high authorities 
simply reaffirm the dogma of the Gentoo code, 
four thousand year old and more:—“ A man, 
both day and night, must keep his wife so much 
in subjection that she by no means be mistress of 
her own actions. If the wife have her own free 
will, notwithstanding she be of a superior caste, 
she will behave amiss.” 

Yet behind these uochanging institutions a 
pressure has been for centuries becoming con- 
centrated, which, now that it has begun to act, 
is threatening to overthrow them all. It has not 
yet operated very visibly in the old world, where 
(even in England) the majority of women have 
not yet mastered the alphabet, and can not sign 
their own names in the marriage-register. But 
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in this country, the vast changes of the last; It has been seriously asserted that during the 
twelve years are already a matter of history. No | last half-century more books have been writtey 
trumpet has been sounded, no earthquake felt, by women and about women than during all the 


while State after State has ushered into legal! previous uncounted ages. It may be true; al. 


existence one half of the population within its| though when we think of the innumerable vol. 


borders. 
Union, except, perhaps Illinois and New Jersey, 
has conceded to married women, in some form, 


setts, Connecticut, and Pennsylvania have gone 
farther, and given them the control of their own 
earnings,—given it wholly and directly, that is, 
—while New York and other States have given 
it partially or indirectly. 
tees in Ohio and Wisconsin have recommended, 


in printed reports, the extension of the right of | 
suffrage to women ; Kentucky (like Canada) has | 


actually extended it, in certain educational mat- 
ters, and a Massachusetts legislative committee 
has suggested the same thing; while the Kan- 
sas Constitutional Convention came within a doz- 


en votes of extending it without reserve, and ex- | 


punging the word male from the Constitution. 
Surely, here and now, might poor M. Maréchal 


exclaim, The bitter fruits of the original seed | 
appear, and the sad question recurs, whether | 


women ought ever to have tasted of the alphabet. 

Mr. Everett, perhaps without due caution, ad- 
vocated, last summer, the affirmative of this 
question. With his accustomed eloquence, he 
urged on the attention of Suleiman Bey the fact 
of the equal participation of the sexes in the pub- 
lic-school system of Boston, while omitting to 
explain to him that the equality is of very recent 
standing. No doubt, the eminent Oriental would 
have been pleased to hear that this public ad- 
ministration of the alphabet to females, on any 


terms, is an institution but little more than a| 


half-century old in the city of Boston. It is well 
established by the early deeds and documents 
that a large proportion of Puritan women could 
not write their own names; and in Boston es- 
pecially, for a hundred and fifty years, the pub- 
lie schools included boys only. In the year 1789, 


Every Free State in the American | 





however, the notable discovery was made, that 
the average attendance of pupils from April to 
October was only one half of that reported for 
the remainder of the year. This was an obvi- 
ous waste of money and accommodations, and it 
was therefore proposed that female pupils should 
be annually introduced during this intermediate 
period. Accordingly, school-girls, like other 
flowers, blossomed in summer only; and this 
state of things lasted, with but slight modifica- 
tion, forsome forty years, according to the School- 
Superintendent’g Third Report. It was not till 
1828 that all distinctions were abolished in the | 
Boston Common Schools ; in the High Schools | 
lingering far later, sole vestige of the “good old 

times,” before a mistaken economy overthrew 

the wholesome doctrive of M. Sylvain Maréchal, 

and let loose the alphabet among women. * * * 


a wnt, 


umes of Mémoires written by Frenchwomen of the 


| seventeenth and eighteenth centuries,—each one 


| justifying the existence of her own ten volume 
the separate control of property. Maine, Massachu- | 


by the remark, that all her cotemporaries wer 
writing as many,—we have our doubts. As to 
the increased multitude of general treatises on 
the female sex, however,—its education, life, 


health, diseases, charms, dress, deeds, sphere, 
Legislative commit- | 


rights, wrongs, work, wages, encroachments, and 
idiosyncrasies generally,—there can be no doubt 
whatever, and the poorest of these books recog- 
nizes a condition of public sentiment which m 
other age ever dreamed of. * * * * * 
Ancient or modern, nothing in any of these 
discussions is so valuable as the fact of the dis. 
cussion itself. There is no discussion where 
there is no wrong. Nothing so indicates wrong 
as this morbid self-inspection. The complaints 
are a perpetual protest, the defences a perpetual 
confession. It is too late to ignore the question, 
and once opened, it can be settled only on abso- 


| lute and permanent principles. There isa wrong, 
| but where ? 


Does woman already know too 
much or too little? Was she created for man’s 


| subject, or his equal? Shall she have the alpha- 


bet, or not ? 

Ancient mythology, which undertook to ex- 
plain everything, easily accounted for the social 
and political disabilities of woman. Guquet 


| quotes the story from St. Augustine, who got it 


from Varro. Cecrops, building Athens, saw 
starting from the earth an olive-plant and a foun- 
tain, side by side. ‘The Delphic oracle said, that 
this indicated a strife between Minerva and Nep- 


| ture for the honor of giving a name to the city, 


and that the people must decide between them. 
Cecrops thereupon assembled the men, and the 
women also, who then had a right to vote; and 
the result was that Minerva carried the election 
by a glorious majority of one. Then Attica was 
overflowed and laid waste; of course the citi- 
zens attributed the calamity to Neptune, and re- 
solved to punish the women. It was therefore 
determined that in future they should not vote, 
nor should any child bear the name of its mo- 
ther. 

Thus easily did mythology explain all trouble- 
some inconsistencies. But it is much that it 
should even have recognized them, at so early an 
epoch, as needing explanation. When we ask 
for a less symbolical elucidation, it lies within our 
reach. At least, it is not hard to take the 
first steps into the mystery. There are, to be 
sure, some flowers of rhetoric in the way. The 
obstacle to the participation of woman in the al- 
phabet, or in any other privilege, has been 
thought by some to be the fear of impairing her 
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delicacy, or of destroying her domesticity, or of] cause failure, it perpetuates it.  Systemati- 
confounding the distinction between the sexes. | cally discourage any individual or class, from 
We think otherwise. These have been plausible | birth to death, and they learn, in nine cases out 
excuses ; they have even been genuine, though | of ten, to acquiesce in their degradation, if not 
minor anxieties. But the whole thing, we take | to claim it as a crown of glory. If the Abbé 
it, had always one simple, intelligible basis,—- | Choisi praised the Duchess de Fontagnes for be- 
sheer contempt for the supposed intellectual in- | ing “ beautiful as an angel and silly asa goose,’’ 
feriority of women. She was not to be taught, | it was natural that all the young ladies of the 
because she was not worth teaching. The} court should resolve to make up in folly what 
learned Acidalius, aforesaid, was in the majority. | they wanted in charms. All generations of wo- 
According to Aristotle and the Peripatetics, | men having been bred under the shadow of in- 
woman was animal occasionatum, as if a sort of | tellectual contempt, they have of course done 
monster and accidental production. Medizval| much to justify it. They have often used only 
councils, charitably asserting ler claims to the | for frivolous purposes even the poor opportuni- 
rank of humanity, still pronounced her unfit for | ties allowed them. * * * Their use of science 
instruction. In the Hindoo dramas, she did not | has been like that of Mlle. de Launay, who com- 
even speak the same language with her master, | puted the decline in her lover’s affection by his 
but used the dialect of slaves. When, in the | abbreviation of their evening walk in the public 
sixteenth century, Francois de Saintonges wished | square, preferring to cross itrather than take the 
to establish a girl’s school in France, she was | circuit,—“ From which I inferred,’’ she says, 
hooted in the streets, and her father called to- | “that his passion had diminished in the ratio 
gether four doctors learned in the law, to decide between the diagonal of a rectangular parallello- 
whether she was not possessed by demons, to | gram and the sum of two adjacent sides.” And 
think of educating women,—pour s’assurer qu’- | their conception, even of Art, has been too often 


instruire des femmes n’était pas un ewuvre du 
démon. 


It was the same with political rights. The 


foundation of the Salic Law was not any senti- 
mental anxiety to guard female delicacy and do- 
mesticity ; it was, as stated by Froissart, a blunt, 
hearty contempt : “ The kingdom of France be- 
ing too noble to be ruled by a woman.” 


And 
the same principle was reaffirmed for our own 
institutions, in rather softened language, by 
Theophilus Parsons, in his famous defence of the 
rights of Massachusetts men (the “‘ Essex Result,” 
in 1778): “Women, what age soever they are 
of, are not considered as having a sufficient ac- 
quired discretion [to exercise the franchise].” 
In harmony with this are the various maxims 
and bon mots of eminent men, in respect to wo- 
men. Niebuhr thought he should not have ed- 
ucated a girl well,——he should have her know too 
much. Lessing said, “The woman who thinks 
is like the man who puts on rouge, ridiculous.”’ 
Voltaire said, “Ideas are like beards; “women 
and young men have none.” And witty Dr. 
Maginn carries to its extreme the atrocity : “ We 
like to hear a few words of sense from a woman, 
as we do from a parrot, because they are so un- 
expected.” Yet how can we wonder at these 
opinions, when the saints have been severer than 
the sages ? since the pious Fénelon taught that 
true virgin delicacy was almost as incompatible 
with learning as with vice,—and Dr. Channing 
complained, in his “ Essay on Exclusion and De- 
nunciation,” of “ women forgetting the tender- 
ness of their sex ”’ and arguing on theology. 
Now this impression of feminine inferiority 
may be right or wrong but it obviously does a 
good deal towards explaining the facts it takes 
for granted. If contempt does not originally 


| on the scale of Properzia de Rossi, who carved 
| sixty-five heads on a walnut, the smallest of all 
| recorded symbols of woman's sphere. 

Allthis might perhaps be overcome, if the socia} 
| prejudice which discourages woman wou'd only 
| reward proportionately those who surmount the 
| discouragement. The more obstacles the more 
| glory, if society would only pay in proportion to 
|the labor; but it does not. Women, being 
denied not merely the antecedent training which 
prepares for great deeds, but the subsequent praise 
and compensation which follow them, have been 
weakened in both directions. The career of 
eminent men ordinarily begins with colleges and 
the memories of Miltiades, and ends with fortune 
and fame ; woman begius under discouragement, 
and ends beneath the same. Single, she works 
with half-preparation and half-pay; married, 
she puts name and wages into the keeping of her 
husband, shrinks intoJohn Smith’s “lady” dar- 
ing ife, and John Smith’s “relict’’ on her 
tombstone; andstill the world wonders that her 
deeds, like her opportunities, are inferior. 

Every female common-school teacher in the 
United States finds the enjoyment of her two 
hundred dollars a year to be secretly embittered 
by the knowledge that the young college-strip- 
ling in the next school-room is paid a thousand 
dollars for work no harder or more responsible 
than her own,—and that, too, after the whole 
pathway of education has been obstructed for 
her and smoothed for him. These may be gros: 
and carnal considerations ; but Faith asks her 
daily bread, and Fancy must be fed. We deny 
woman her fair share of training, of encourage- 
ment, of remuneration, and then talk fine non- 
sense about her instincts and her intuitions,— 
say sentimentally, with the Oriental proverbial- 
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ist, “ Every book of knowledge is implanted by 
nature in the heart of woman,” and make the 
compliment a substitute for the alphabet. 

(To be continued.) 
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History of the Institution of the Sabbath day— 
tts uses and abuses, with noti:es of the Puri- 
tans, Quakers, &c. By Witt1am Logan 


FisHer. pp. 248. 7. B. Pugh, No. 615 
Chestnut St. 


We have received from the publisher a copy of 
this work, which exhibits much historical re- 
search, and though we are not prepared to adopt 
all the conclusions of the author, we think it 
worthy an attentive perusal. When we see the 
efforts which are making to establish the first 
day of the week as a holy day, and to cast those 
out of the pale of Christian fellowship who do 
not so regard it, there appears a necessity to 
hold up the testimony, and to give the reasons 
for conscientious dissent. 

‘* As to consecrated days and times, we bold- 
ly testify against them as beggarly and Jewish,” 
said Wm. Penn; and Robert Barclay, in his 
Apology, holds this language: “‘ We, not see- 
ing any ground in Scripture for it, cannot be so 
superstitious as to believe that either the Jewish 
Sabbath now continues, or that the first day of 
the week is the anti-type thereof, or the true 
Christian Sabbath.” And again, says the same 
writer, ““ We know no moral obligation by the 
fourth commandment or elsewhere, to keep the 
first day of the week more than any others, or 
as having any holiness inherent in it.” When 
we reflect on the benefits: which would result 
from regarding the first day of the weck as a 
civil institution, affording to all an opportunity 
of rest from labor, or of innocent relaxation, we 
know not that the assertion of the writer is too 
sweeping, that “ those only who reject its eccle- 
siastical character are prepared to appreciate it 
as a civil institution.” 

The laboring classes, who need one dayin sev- 
en for rest and relaxation, fail to derive the full 
benefit of the institution because of the sanctity 
and gloom which a mistaken view of its purpose 
has thrown around it. 

Any one who has observed the crowds that as- 
semble on First-days in our public squares and 
similar places accessible by walking, will be con- 


vinced that daily toil from morn till eve for six 
successive days does not extinguish in the heart 
the love of green fields, of trees and falling wa- 
ters. Might not this taste be taken advantage 
of, and mere public provision be made by which 
the laboring man and his family should enjoy 
the beauties of nature on the only day which 
stern necessity allows them ? 

Were the efforts of the wise and good em- 
ployed in this direction, it would aid the cause 
of good morals, and therefore of religion, more 
than all the zeal of sabbatarians. 

The work contains historical notices of the Pa- 
ritans and Quakers, contrasting the practice of 
the two sects, growing out of the views which each 
entertained upon this question, and this part of 
the volume is peculiarly instructive and interests 
ing. 

We propose making some extracts from the 
work. 


MarrigD, according to the order of Friends, on 
Ffth day the 24th of 3d month last, at the house of 
her father, William Satterthwaite, Jr., Henry W. 
SrackHousge to Ann SatrertuwaiTe, both of Bucks 
County, Pa. 


, According to the order of Friends, on Fifth 
day the 14th of 10th month last, at the house of her 
grandfather, Samuel Comfort, Wittiam SaTTERTH- 
waite, to Martaa ©. Wricut, both of Bucks County, 
Penn’a. 


, On the 17th ult., at the residence of her father, 
Amos Jones, in Upper Makefield, Bucks County, Pa., 
by Friends’ ceremony, Wiut1am G. Cox to Sarak 
JONES. 


Dizp, Near Petersburg, York Springs, Adams Co., 
Pa., on the Ist of 4th mo., of cartarrh fever, Evita, 
wife of Nathan Smith, in the 40th year of her age. 
She was an elder of Monallen Month!y Meeting for 
about two years previous to her death, which station 
she filled to the satisfaction of her friends. She was 
much beloved by all who knew her, many of whom 
will long mourn her departure. 


For Friends’ Intelliencer. 
HISTORICAL SKETCHES AND REFLECTIONS. 
BY S. M. JANNEY. 

No. 4. 


The ark rested upon the mountains of Arrarat, 
and after the waters had assuaged, Noah with his 
family went forth to cultivate and replenish the 
earth, to plant vineyards, to build cities, and 
to lay the foundation of empires. To them 
might be applied, as to our first parents, the 
language of the poet: 

“The world was all before them where to choose 

Their place of rest, and Providence their guide.” 
It appeuts to have been the design of Infinite 
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Visdom in placing man upon the earth, that he 
should in successive generations spread over its 
surface, cultivate the soil, and govern the animal 
kingdom. We are informed that after the crea- 
ion of the first human pair, God blessed them 
pnd said unto them, “ Be fruitful, and multiply, 
pnd replenish the earth, and subdue it ; and have 
Jominion over the fish of the sea, and over the 
owls of the air, and ver every living thing that 
moveth upon the earth.” 

The natura! resources and varied scenery of 
he globe are wonderfully adapted to supply the 
wants of man, to develop his intellectual facul- 
ies, and to furnish him with abundant evidences 
bf wisdom of design on the part of Him who 
reated and who sustains the universe. In order 
hat this natural adaptation should have its full 
ffect upon mankind, it was necessary that they 
hould spread by migration, and thus being plac- 
din different climates they would become de- 
pendent on each other for the comforts and con- 
yeniences of life. 

There is, however, a social instinct implanted 
n the hearts of the whole human family, which 
eads them to seek society, and often induces 
hem to congregate in masses. ‘This feeling, 


shen properly regulated, conduces to intellectual | 


progress and enjoyment ; but when it leads to an 
pxtremely dense population, and to the excessive 
prowth of over-crowded cities, the consequences 
re often disastrous. 


Although true worth and virtue, in the mild 
And genial soil of cultivated life 
Thrive most, and may perhaps thrive only there; 
Vet not in cities oft. In proud, and gay, 

And gain devoted cities ; thither flow, 

s to a common aml most noisome sewer, 

he dregs and feculence of every land. 

n cities, foul example on most minds 
Begets its likeness. Rank abundance breeds, 
n gross and pampered cities, sloth and lust, 
And wantonness and gluttonous excess.” 


We may reasonably conclude that the de- 
scendents of Noah lived for many years in peace, 
nnder his patriarchal government; but about 

century after the flood, they conceived the 
mbitious design to “build a city and tower 
vhose top should reach to heaven,” and the motive 
hey avowed was, ‘‘ to make themselves a name, 
est they should be scattered abroad upon the 
ace of the whole earth.” 

This presumptuous enterprise was frustrated by 
he confusion of tongues, providentially brought 
0 pass, in order that they might be divided into 
hations, and by migrating in search for homes, 
ulfil the original design of their Creator. 

This division, we are informed, took place in 
he time of Peleg, the fifth in descent from Noah, 
pnd the birth of Peleg was 101 years after the 
lood.* 

Noah had three sons: from Japheth the eldest 





* Genesis x. 25; xi. 10, 18. 
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proceeded the Germans, Gauls, Tartars, Greeks, 
Romans, and Muscovites. From Shem descend- 
ed the Persians, Assyrians, Hebrews, Edomites 
and Arabians. And Ham was the progenitor of 
the Babylonians, Egyptians, Canaanites and 
Ethiopians. Other nations undoubtedly pro- 
ceeded from these, both in the Eastern and 
Western hemispheres, but their descent cannot 
in all cases be traced with certainty. 

That the eastern part of Asia was the cradle 
of the human race, is proved by the concurrent 
testimony of tradition and of the earliest records, 
both on monuments and in history. 

Notwithstanding the great variety now exhibit- 
ed in stature, color and features, among different 
nations, it is maintained by the most eminent 
philosophers, that there is only one human 
species, which accords with the Mosaic account, 
and with the declaration of the apostle Paul, 
that “God made of one blood all nations to dwell 
on the face of the earth.” 

Man is not the only creature exhibiting a great 
variety in form, size and color ; for we find fully 
as great a diversity in other animals, which we 
know is the result of climate, food and treatment. 
It is remarked by the great geographer, Malte 
Brun, that ‘every person knows that a simple 
mode of life, abundance of nutritious food, and a 
salubrious atmosphere, give to all organic beings 
large and graceful forms. The example of the 
Laplanders and Hungarians, whose language indi- 
cates their common origin, and who differ extreme- 
ly in stature and in’ physiognomy, sufficiently 
proves that the beauty of thesame race varies with 
the climate and the qualitiesofthe country.” The 
same writer observes that “ variety of culor seems 
equally to depend upon external circumstances. 
In the same nation we often observe individuals 
of extremely different complexions. While the 
Moorish ladies, shut up in their houses, and 
scarcely ever exposed to the sun, have com- 
plexions of dazzling whitenesg, the women of the 
lower ranks, even in their youth, acquire a color 
approaching to that offf8oot. The Abyssinian 
mountaineers are&s fair as the Spaniards or the 
Neapolitans, whilst the inhabitants of the plains 
are almost black.” 

The European race, usually called the Caucas- 
ian, is undoubtedly the best developed and most 
beautiful in form, as well as the most advanced 
in civilization. And itis remarkable that in the 
countries bordering on the Caucasian mountains, 
the very region where the human species origin- 
ated, a people now live who in form and feature 
are considered models of beauty. Hence it has 
been concluded, that in those countries, where 
the inhabitants are dwarfed in size, or deformed 
in their features, the deterioration has been pro- 
duced by a scarcity of food, great hardships, or 
long continued oppression.- 

Hugh Miller, in his autobiography, mentions 
a class of people in Scotland, who until the year 
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Cent c rere ence ne eee eee Ce eee 
1799, were slaves in the coal pits near Edin-| which, in the ruder conditions of society, belong 
burgh, and who, after their emancipation, still | only tothe individual ; but which in social state 
bore the marks of degradation in their features. | enjoying political institutions, appertains is 


“The collier women of this village,” he writes, |r 
“ poor overtoiled. creatures, who carried up all 


the coal from under ground, on their backs, by! out the whole course of history has ever moy 
a long turnpike stair inserted in one of ‘the|and more widely extended its empire, or whic 
shafts, bore more of the marks of serfdom still| more than any other testifies to the much «& 
tested and still more decifedly misundersta 
perfectibility of the whole human race, it is th 


aboutthem than the men. Howthese poor women 
did labor, and how thoroughly, even at this time| 
were they characterized by .the slave nature!| 
They were marked by a peculiar type of mouth, 
from which I learned to distinguish them from 
all the other females of the country. It was 
wide, open, thick-lipped, projecting equally above 
and below, and exactly resembled that which we 
find in the prints of savages, in their lowest and 
most degraded state. 

The same author, in his Testimony of the Rocks, 
quotes from an Irish author an account of the 
degradation prodyced by extreme suffering, on a 
portion of the Irish people, who were'driven from 
their homes after a rebellion. The descendants 
of these exiles, he says, are now distinguished 
physicaliy by great degradation. They are 
remarkable for open, projecting mouths, with 
prominent teeth, and exposed gums, and their 
advancing cheek bones and depressed noses 
bear barbarism on their very front. In Sligo, 
and northern Mayo, the consequences of two 
centuries of degradation and hardships exhibit 
themselves in the whole physical condition of the 
people, affecting not only the features, but the 
frame. Five feet two inches on an average, pot 
bellied, bow-legged, abortively featured, their 
clothing a wisp of rags; these spectres of a 
people that were once well grown, able-bodied and 
comely, stalk abroad into the daylight of civiliza- 
tion, the annual apparition of Irish ugliness, and 

Irish want. 

With such testimonies as these, and many 
more that might be adduced, there can be no dif- 
ficulty in accounting the most striking dif- 
ference of form, featur@™fmnd color, in the human 
species, without resorting to tH® hypothesis, late- 
ly advanced in this country, which, discrediting 
the Mosaic account, assumes that the various 
types of mankind have sprung from different 
stocks originally created distinct. 

One more testimony in favor of the unity of; 
the human species I will introduce from the 
Cosmos of Humboldt, an author who stands pre- 
eminent among men of science. The different 
races of mankind, he says, “are forms of one sole 
species.” ‘ While we maintain the unity of the 
human species, we at the same time repel the 
depressing assumption of superior and inferior 
races of men. There are nations more suscept- 
able of cultivation, more highly civilized, more 
ennobled by mental cultivation than others, but 
none in themselves nobler than others, 

“ All are in like degree designed for freedom, 
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to religion, nation or color, as one fraternity, on 
great community, fitted for the attainment of 
object, the unrestrained development of the phy 
sical powers.’’ 
add, that not only the physical but the intellect 
powers, and still more the mofal faculties, sha 
be developed and brought under the goven 
ment of divine grace, in order that man mg 
attain to that dignity and happiness which we 
designed for him by our beneficent Creator. 


tional Meetings was held in the Representatives 


cussion was, “ training of the young, from thei 
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From the Boston Courier, 18th. 
THE STUDY OF NATURE. 
LECTURE BY PROF. AGASSIZ. 


Last evening another of the series of Edue 


Hall, at the State House. The subject of di 
earliest years, to observe and study the works ¢ 
God in Nature, as among the best means of di 
ciplining the intéllectual faculjes and enrichin 
them with knowledge, and also of exalting th 
heart toward the Creator.” Professor Agassi 
said : 
Ladies and Gentlemen,—I have been invitel 
to address you this evening, upon the subject 
an Early Study of Nature, asa means of d 
veloping the faculties of the young, and of lead 
ing them to a knowledge of the Creator. I wid 
to awaken in you the conviction that the kno 
lege of nature in our days is at the very found 
tion of the prosperity of States; that the stug 
of the phenomena of nature are among the mos 
potent means of developing the human faculties 
and that on these accounts it is highly impo 
ant that that branch of education should be it 
troduced in our schools as soon as pructicabl 
To satisfy you how important the study of natu 
is to the community at large, I need only allud 
to the manner in which, in modern times, ma 
has learned to control the forces of nature and 
work up the materials which our earth produces 
The evidence of the importance of that kno 
ledge for the welfare of man is everywhere opel 
before us ; and that there is hardly any training 
better qualified to develop the highest faculties ¢ 
man, dan I allude to a better evidence than t 
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that venerable old man, Humboldt, who is the 
embediment of the most extensive humah know- 
ledge in our days, and who has aggnired that 
tion, and who has become an object of rever- 
ence throughout the world, merely by his devotion 
to the study of nature? If thatbe true, then, 
that a knowledge of nature is so important for 
the welfare of States, and can train men to such 
a high position among mén by the development 
of their best faculties, how desirable that suck a 
study should form a part of all education. I be- 
lieve that the introduction of the study of natural 
history as a branch of the most elementary edu- 
cation is what can be added to our already ad- 
mirable system. The only difficulty is to find 
teachers equal to the task, and the task is no 
sMallone. For, in my estimation, the elementary 
instruction is the most difficult of all. It is much 
easier to deliver a lecture to a class of advanced 
siudents than to take up the young and teach 
them the elements. And I believe it is still a 
mistaken view with many that a teacher is al- 
ways sufficiently prepared to impart the first ele- 
mentary instruction to those intrusted to his care. 
I think nothing can be further from the truth, and 
that, intrusting the instruction of the young in 
their first beginnings to incapable teachers, we 
ose frequently the opportunity of unfolding the 
best minds to the highest capacities, by not at- 
ending at once to their wants. A teacher should 
always be far in advance of those he teaches, and 
here is nothing more painful than to be obliged 
to repress those embarrassing questions which the 
pupils may make, and which may be beyond your 
each. A teacher who crams the day before that 
hich he teaches the next day is never up to his 
ask. He must be capable of facing his class 
with a consciousness that he is fully competent 
0 instruct in that which is the task of to-day, 
and to answer any question that may be asked 
about that which is before him. Not only that, 
but. he should feel capable of fostering these ques- 
lons, of suggesting them, of rendering his whole 
lass so inquisitive, so desirous of being taught, 
hat there should be no limit to the amount of 
scessory information which he can give beside 
he repetition of the task assigned for to-day. 
And it is only the teacher who is far advanced 
beyond his class who can do that. He who is 


baly equal to his task is not to be entrusted with | 


such an important trust. He must be able to 
nstruct so that the information which he gives 
t the time may become connected with that 
which the pupil is to learn afterward; and so I 
ay that the teachers of the elementary school 
hould be selected from among the ablest. The 

hould be the best teachers. They should be 
apable of rendering the study attractive, in- 
eresting, and so pleasant, indeed, that the hour 
or the school "should be the hour expected with 
nxiety by the scholar, instead of the hour dread- 
d as bringing something imposed by dut¥, and 


not desirable in itself. This is particularly the 
case with reference to the study of natural his- 
tory. The teacher who would undertake success- 
fully to teach the elements of that science, must 
be so far advanced that he knows how to select 


those topics which are particularly instructive, 


and best adapted to awaken the interest, to sus- 
tain it, and to lead forward to the understanding 
of more difficult questions. But it is not only 
in the study of natural history that it is desirable 
to have good teachers. I say that even to teach 
the A, B, C, or how to readand write, a teacher 
should know a great deal. And I can see that 
it requires that inexhaustible thirst for know- 
ledge which is imparted to human nature to have 
children sustain their interests in study when 
the elements are imparted to them in the man- 
ner in which they are imparted. Can you con- 
ceive anything more dry and less attractive than 
the learning of the twenty-four signs which are 
called letters, and of combining of them into syl- 
lables and then into words—and all in the most 
mechanical and hum-drum-way, as if there was 
no sense in it?. Yet there is a deep sense in 
it, and there is in every series of letters 
materials for the most attractive and the most 
instructive information, if it was in the heads 
of the teachers. Let them show how men 
have learned to write their thoughts in words; 
how, after writing was invented, in what way it 
was used in the beginning, how it has been 
shortened into the abbreviations made use of to 
write words as they fall from the speaker’s lips, 
and which are read with as great certainty as if 
the writer had them before him already written, 
and had only to copy them; and then the chil- 
dren will be eager to learn them, and be ready 
to avail themselves of the advantages which they 
possess. But I say that in order to create that 
interest in them they ought nut merely to be 
taught mechanically that such a figure is A, and 
that another is B, and ,another is D, and so on, 
but they ought to be shown how men came to 
think of writing, they ought to be shown that 
writing, or the Merters, are only symbols to 
express thoughts,,ag@@f that the earliest and 
simplest ways of recording those thoughts was to 
represent the object to the eye. Let a class of 
children be before their teacher, and let the 
teacher ask them how they would convey to 
others what they have in their minds. Let him 
ask how they would convey an idea of what they 
had seen during the day. They go along the 
street, they have seen houses, and trees, and 
wagons, men, women, and children ; and now let 
them, the very first day that they go into school 
and sit on the benches, attempt to represent what 
they have seen. Let them all be called upon to 
make figures of what they have seen. They have 
seen trees, and let them represent a tree, and 
while they make that attempt, let the teacher tell 
them what different kinds of trees there are, and 
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the difference which exists between trees; let | 


him explain that there is a variety of trees, and 
let him represent the elm, for instance, or the 
pine, for the elm has a characteristic branch so 
peculiar that it can never be mistaken for a pine, 
und then again, the maple will be represented in 
a way entirely different from either the pine or 
the elm, arising from the very nature of the tree. 
On another day, let some implement of the house- 
hold be brought forward and its parts analyzed 
and represented in the same manner, and when 
they have been drawn accurately and minutely, 
and copied on the slate, let them be represented, 
as it were, in short-hand, by a figure which will 
come in the simplest outline nearest the object 
it was meant to represent. And in course of 
time, the pupils will have collected thousands of 
different images representing things with which 
they have become acquainted, all of which will 
be familiar to them; and being called upon to 
represent one of those objects, they will readily 
make signs therefor ; and as they advance in that 
way it will be found that the signs have become 
so numerous that it is trying to have so many 
things recorded; and then will be the time to 
show the children that this can be done in a 
more expeditious way—that we need not, in 
order to record all the things with which we are 
familiar, to have as many signs as there are dif- 
ferent things; but that everything has a name, 
and having received a name, instead of recording 
the thing itself, we may record the name. We 
may record the sound of which we express the 
thing, and to record the sound we may agree to 
let one of these signs which we use for elm re- 
present a part of the sound of elm—the E; we 
may use one of the signs by which we represent- 
ed the maple or a part of the sound of maple— 
the M; we may use one of the signs for repre- 
senting the pine to signify a part of the sound of 
the word pine—the P ; and then we can combine 
these signs so as to represent the sounds with 
which these objects are designated. That is the 
way in which the letters were invented. The 
letters we use now may be traced back to Pho- 
nicia ; they are in imitati@m of the hieroglyphics 
of Egypt, and if the teachers only knew them 
they would know at once that these three letters 
which we read b-a-g are only a representation of 
signs made in the manner in which these signs 
were made by the Phenicians nearly thirty-five 
hundred yearsago. They were borrowed by the 
Pheenician merchants from the Priests of Egypt, 
and then carried in their business transactions 
all over the eastern world, and came down through 
the Greeks in our alphabet. Would not such 
things interest a child? Would they not very 
soon learn their A, B, C, and while learning it, 
learn a great deal more which would be useful 
in their lives afterward? And what may be 
done for the A, B, C, ought to be done in every 
branch of study. It ought to be done in the 


study of astronomy, it ought to be done in the 
study of geography, it ought to be in the study 
of natural history. A mistake in our eleme 

education is that we teach everything in the same 
way. We resort to books, as if everything was 
to be learned from books, and from books alone, 
I will speak from personal experience. I have 
been a teacher since 15 years of age, and I ama 
teacher now, and I hope I shall be all my life. 
I do love to teach, and there is nothing so pleas 
ant as to be placed in a position to develop the 
faculties of my fellow-beings who, in their early 
age, are intrusted to my care ; and I am satisfied 
that there are branches of knowledge that are 
better taught without books than with books, and 
there are some cases where it is so obvious that 
I wonder why it is always to books that teachers 
resort when they would teach some new branch 
in their school. When we teach music we do 
not learn it by heart or commit it to memory, 
but we take an instrument and learn to play it 
When we study natural history, instead of books 
let us take specimens, stones, minerals and crys. 
tals. When we would study plants let us goto 
plants themselves, but not to books describing 
them. When we would study animals let us 
have animals before us, and not go to books in 
which they are described. In geography let us 
not resort to books, but let us take a class and 
go out into the field, and point out the hills, val. 
leys and rivers, and show them what are accumu 
lations of water and expanses of land ; and then, 
having shown them that, let us bring representa 
tions of what they are to learn, that they may 
compare them with what they know, and the 
maps will have a meaning to them. Then you 
can go on with the books, and they will under. 
stand what these things mean, and will knov 
what is North and East and South, and will not 
merely read the letters N. E. S. W. on a square 
piece of paper, thinking that England and the 
United States are about as large as the paper 
they learn from. When I was in the College of 
Neufchatel, I desired to introduce such a method 
of teaching geography. I was told it could not 
be done, and my request to be allowed to instruct 
the youngest children in the Institution was re- 
fused. I resorted to another means, and took my 
own children—my oldest, a boy of six years, and 
my girls, 43 and 23 years old, and invited the 
children of my neighbors. Some came upon the 
arms of their mothers ; others could already walk 
without assistance. These children, the oldest 
only six years old, I took upon a hill above the 
city Neufchatel, and there showed them the 
magnificent peaks of the Alps, and told them the 
names of those mountains, and of the beautiful 
lakes opposite. I then showed them the same 
things on a raised map, and they immediately 
recognized the localities, and were soon able to 
do it on an ordinary map. From that day geo 
graphy was no longer a dry study, but a desir 
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able part of their education. You may do the 
same in astronomy. You may use the lamp in 
the room to show them how a body illuminated 
may cast its light on others, and how the side 
opposite is in darkness. Let the teacher turn 
about in front of the light, and he will show that 
light is shed on any part of his body as he pre- 
sents it, and in that way he can teach a child of 
four years the relative position of the earth and 
sun. You can go further, and show the compli- 
cated motion of the moon, simply by showing 
them that while you turn around yourself, a piece 
of paper which you hold may also turn around 

ou, always presenting the same face to you, 
while you radiate about the central light which 
represents the sun; and in that way the whole 
movement of the solar system may be explained 
in a pleasant manner to the youngest child. 


(To be continued.) 


QUIETUDE. 
« Tf He giveth quiet, who shall make trouble ?? Job xxxvi. 29. 


Quiet from God! It cometh not to still 
The vast and high aspirings of the soul ; 
The deep emotions which the spirit fill— 
And speed its purpose onward to the goal ; 
It dims not youth’s bright eye, 
Bends not joy’s lofty brow; 
No guiltless ecstacy 
Need in its presence bow. 


It comes not in a sullen form, to place 
Life’s greatest good in an inglorious rest, 
Through a dull, beaten track its way to trace, 
And to lethargic slumber lull the breast: 
Action may be its sphere, 
Mountain paths—boundless fields, 
O’er billows, its career : 
This is the power it yields. 


To sojourn in the world, and yet apart— 
To dwell with God, yet still with man to feel ; 
To bear about forever in the heart 
The gladness which His Spirit doth reveal ; 
Not to deem evil gone 
From every earthly scene; 
But see the storm come on, 
And feel His shield between. 


It giveth not strength to human kind, 
To leave all suffering powerless at its feet, 
But keeps, within the temple of the mind, 
A golden altar and a mercy-seat ; 
A spiritual ark, 
Bearing the peace of God, 
Above the waters dark, 
And o’er the desert’s sod. 


How beautiful, within our souls, to keep 
This treasure the All-Merciful bath given ; 
To feel when we awake, and when we sleep, 
Its incense round us, like a breeze from heaven! 
Quiet at hearth and home, 
Where the heart’s joys begin— 
Quiet where’er we roam, 
Quiet around, within. 


Who shall make trouble ?—Not the evil minds 
Which, like a shadow, o’er creation lower, 
The spirit, peace hath so attuned, finds 
There, feelings that may own the Calmer’spower ; 
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What may she not confer, 
E’en where she must condemn? 
They take not peace from her, 
She may speak peace to them. 


What shall make trouble? Not an adverse fate, 
Not chilly poverty, nor worldly care: 
They who are tending to a better state, 
Want but that peace, to make them feel they are. 
Care, o’er life’s little day, 
The tempest cloud may roll ; 
Peace, o’er its eve, will play 
The moonlight of the soul. 


Who shall make trouble ?—Not the holy thought 
Of the departed—that will be a part 
Of those undying things which peace hath wrought 
Into a world of beauty in the heart : 
Not the forms pass’d away, 
Which time's strong current bore, 
The dark stream might not stay, 
The ocean will restore. 


Selected. 
CHEER EACH OTHER. 


Yes, cheer one another along, 

In paths which ye ought to pursue— 
A word to dishearten is wrong 

To those who are striving to do. 
Speak cheeringly unto the sad, 

The wounded in heart, and the poor, 
A word of affection makes glad, 

And helpeth the wrong to endure, 
Deal gently with others that err— 

Tis mercy that srveth the lost— 
And all that thy love may confer 

Can never God’s bounty exhaust. 
Oh, cheer one another along 

And joy and affection impart— 
Unkindness of spirit is wrong, 

But bless’d are the cheerful of heart. 


TRIALS OF RICH MEN’S SONS. 


The rich man’s son is often envied by those 
who know not the peculiar trials which he is 


called upon toendure. He alone can tell them 
who has felt the falseness of the position which 
he occupies. Though only an heir expectant, 
he is called upon to act as if he had actually 
come into possession. He thereby suffers the in- 
conveniences of wealth without its advantages. 

He commences business by the side of one 
who is not blessed with a rich father. Often he 
brings with him a far greater amount of business 
talent, knowledge and energy than his competi- 
tor. The latter can afford to be frugal, and live 
in a quiet corner, devoting all his energies to 
his business or profession, having few or no social 
friends making demands on his time. If he is 
successful, and acquires property rapidly, no one 
knows it only so far as he chooses to let it be 
known, until he has accumulated such an amount 
as to render secrecy no longer desirable. 

But the rich man’s son fares differently. His 
mode of living is just that of his father, or else he 
is called mean. Thus he feels impelled to do 
something toward maintaining the family dignity. 
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He hasa numerous circle of friends to entertain. 
Because he is thoroughly respectable, his society 
is much courted. He is ambitious, and many of 
those hours which he is anxious to devote to 
business and mental improvments he feels called 
upon to spend in formal visiting, or else give 
offence, which both his kind disposition and edu- 
cation forbid him to do. He is a mark for every 
soliciting agent, and is expected to do something 
worthy of himself and his position. In vain he 
speaks the truth, and calls himself poor ; this is 
seldom believed, but interpreted as an evasion. 
Give he must. He is constantly told, “If I were 
as rich as you, I would do so and so.”’ He sees 
that his profits and expenses are disproportionate, 
and that any adverse change in business would 
ae his ruin, because he lays little or nothing 

y for reverses. In secret he grieves over his 
affairs, and wishes they were different, but how 
to improve them he knows not. 

Thus he lives on this life of torture for years, 
constantly hoping to extricate himself from the 
difficulties which environ his steps, but every 
plunge only sinks him still deeper. Not unfre- 
quently the property which, in the course of 
events, he felt sure would fall into his hands, 
owing to some endorsements or unfortunate spec- 
ulation of his parent, is swept away, and his 
bright expectations are ina moment blighted. 
His family increases, and with it his expenses. 
To retrench is humiliating, to go forward is 
bankruptcy. His politeness forbids him to in- 
trude his sorrows upon others, and to his friends 
he smiles as cheerfully as if unoppressed by 
anxieties. Thus he lives from day to day, 
striving with manly courage to bear up under 
the growing pressure, till suddenly he is hope- 
lessly bankrupt. Instead now of meeting with 
a generous sympathy, he receives the cold 
shoulder, and his acquaintances exclaim, “ who 
would have thought it?” ‘ Why! there is his 
competitor, commencing at the same time, with 
little or nothing, who bas accumulated a fortune, 
while he, with all his advantages, has failed. 
There is nothing like self-made men, after all.” 
Yes, so it is. The one has saved himself rich, 
while the envied advantages of the rich man’s 
son has made hima bankrupt.— NV. Y. Recorder. 


LOOK AT THE BRIGHT SIDE. 


People should consider that most of those liv- 
ing things for which they have conceived a hor- 
ror, are in themselves beautiful, and should be 
objects of our admiration. We believe there is 
not in the whole creation a thing that can 
properly be called disgusting. It may be trouble- 
some and annoying if it obtrudes itself where 
comfort and cleanliness forbid its entrance, and 
may justly be removed, or, if necessary destroyed. 
But, in themselves, both insects and reptiles are 
most curiously and exquisitely wrought; and, 
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instead of shrinking from them with senselesg 
horror, we may accustom ourselves to look a 
them with sensations of pleasure. It is, to some 
persons, and might be to all if they would cult. 
vate the feeling, a source of infinite delight t 
watch the swarms of insects that people the 
whole creation in the midday of a summer sup, 
There are those who receive as much pleasur 
from the insect that settles on their finger a3 
from the wild flower that blossoms under thej 
feet. This complacent feeling in the contempla 
tion of nature’s living works, and that of person 
who shrink from them in disgust, are merely 
habits of mind ; the one may just as well be cul. 
tivated as the other. 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 
RAINY DAYS.—A TRUE SKETCH. 


The day is cold, and dark, and dreary ; 

It rains and the wind is never weary ; 
The vine still clings to the mouldering wall, 
But at every gust the dead leaves fall, 

And the day is dark and dreary. 


Longfellow, 

That may do for a poetical conception very 

well, but I wonder if Mr. Longfellow was ever 

shut up ina house withseven children, through 

the long hours ofa rainy day! I fancy it would 

give him more practical ideas upon the subject 
than he ever before cherished. 


Of these said seven children, the three little 
girls are not much trouble, there being implant 
ed in the feminine heart, from an early age, a 
vast amount of self-respect—sometimes called 
vanity—which acts as a kind of moral cheek. 


rein in keeping the little ones in order. But 
there are those three terribly active, energetic 
boys, to be amused and kept within rational 
bounds, and the baby, poor little unfortunate, 
who is expected to sleep through all the noisy 
day. No wonder mamma looks with dismay 
upon the bright little faces that surround the 
breakfast-table. 

Ned—the very embodiment of mischief—is 
already making a proposition to his next young. 
er brother,—a very little boy, with a very lar 
head, and who is generally known in the family 
as ‘* Fatty”—to play at “ butcher” after break- 
fast, towhich the deluded Fatty yields a ready 
consent. 

As a pleasant commencement to this day 
of disorder, Charley, the little three-year old, 
tumbles down stairs whilst mamma is washing 
the breakfast things, and in sodoing acquires 4 
lump on his bead that would puzzle a phrenolo- 
gist, and which fairly casts the bump of caution 
into the shade. By successive applications of 
arnica, oil, lumps of sugar, and the story of The 
Three Bears, Charley is restored to good humor, 
and the mother of the family applies herself to 
the soul-cheering occupation of darning stockings; 
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ut the work is destined to interruption, fur cries 
f distress are heard to issue from the bath-room, 
nd upon investigation Fatty is found lying in 
e tub (fortunately not full of water,) where the 
mateur butcher, Ned, has just left him tied hand 
nd foot. The culprit is summoned to receive a 
eprimand from his indignant mother, whom he 
jsarms at once by innocently explaining. 

“Why, mamma, Fatty is my calf, and I had 
st killed him, and left him to bleed in the 
aughter house, until I was ready to cut him 
” 

The scolding that was to be, ends in a laugh, 
nd Ned proclaims his triumph in a series of 
ymnastic performances on the floor and over the 
pfa, in which he does everything but swallow 
imself, winding up with a back-handed somer- 
et that overturns mamma’s work-table, and 
eates universal havoc. The mother is too well 
customed to these little accidents to lose tem- 
er, but on the contary is rather glad of it, as 
he picking up of spools, scissors, etc., will afford 
pme occupation to her sadly restless boy. It 
s but temporary, however, and Ned goes off 
histling ““ Pop Goes the Weasel” so loudly 
hat baby is awakened thereby, and comes down 
p mamma, whilst nurse performs some house- 
old duty. What a never-ceasing fascination 
here is about the baby! ach child is clamor- 


us for the sole and entire charge of him, and so 
e is hugged and kissed and pulled and jostled, 
ntil, good-natured baby as he is, he is driven to 


elling in self-defence, and refuses to be com- 
orted until a cake makes its appearance. This, 

course, excites the hunger always lying latent 
n the childish stomach, and cakes become a uni- 
ersal panacea. The little girls, in order to pro- 
ong and enhance the enjoyment of the eating, 
pave a “ party,” and after having asked for and 
btained a number of little accompaniments to 
o the place de resistance of the feast, they get 
airly under way. But now comes a messenger 
o complain of Charley’s germandizing propensi- 
es. He keepsusking for cake allthe time, and 
ou know, mamma, it isn’t good for such little 
hildren, says his early ripe little sister, hissenior 
by one year. Charley is finally managed by 
eing granted a table and party all to bimself, 
y his much enduring mother. But meantime 
ll these little frets and jars have so worked upon 
ny old maid nervous system, that in order to 
preserve my temper, I put on a wet weather cos- 
ume and start for a walk, thanking my stars 
hat the management of seven children does not 
ome within my range of duty. 


“ THEIR FOOT SHALL SLIDE IN DUE TIME.” 
Deut. xxxii. 35. 

“T have trusted also in the Lord, therefore I 
shall not slide.’—Ps. xxvi.l. “The law of 
his God is in his heart ; none of his steps shall 
But as for me, my feet were almost gone ; 
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my steps had well-nigh slipped.”—Ps. Ixxiii. 2. 
These texts are strikingly illustrated in the fol- 
lowing narrative of a missionary in Northern 
Hindostan, Joseph Warren: “ During my jour- 
in the Himalayas, I was often reminded of these 
and other similar passages of Scripture. The 
{mountain roads are very narrow. ‘They are not 
| often wide enough for more thantwo men to 
| walk together, and we generally find it easier to 
| follow in single file. I never saw the men who 
carry loads walking two abreast. ‘There are 
ascents and descents so steep as to require the 
traveller to plant his foot firmly and carefully, 
in order to prevent his falling—sliding—down 
the hill. In some places the road leads around 
the side of the mountain, or along the bank of 
a torrent, with a precipice either perpendicular, 
or nearly so, immediately on one side of it, of 
hundreds of feetin height. Sometimes the sharp 
ascent or descent is combined with the precipice 
on one side ; and a further complication of the 
difficulty is made by both a slope of the road 
towards its outer edge, and achalky or friable 
kind of stone in the pathway, affording no safe 
hold to the feet. In many of these places, the 
traveller looks down a giddy slope of a hundred, 
a thousand, or two thousand feet, on which no 
foothold could be found ; with the consciousness 
that a false step, ora breaking of the bank under 
his feet, would precipitate him into the ravine 
below, withsut his having the least ability to 
prevent the catastrophe. Once, when riding 
along the bank of a ravine filled with stones, I 
came to a place where the bank above the road 
had slipped down and filled the pathway, excer- 
ting about eight inches at the outer edge. As 
the ravine was not very deep, and therefore did 
not look nervous, I rode around the heap, and 
my horse’s hind feet broke down the remainder 
of the pathway. He carried me safely over, how- 
ever, but I could not help repeating to myself 
the words quoted at the head of this article: 
‘ My steps had well-nigh slipped.’ A great part 
of the wilderness in which the children of Israel 
journeyed is mountainous ; so is the greater part 
of Judea. The figures derived from this fact are 
very expressive. No one can /eel their full 
meaning, unless he has had some experience of 
mountain paths.” — Presb. For. Miss. 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


Daniel Webster, an alleged fugitive slave, was ar- 
rested in Harrisburg on the 2d inst., upon a warrant 
issued by Commissioner Longstreth, and brought to 
Philadelphia for trial. The investigation of the case 
occupied two days and one entire night ; but the Com- 


missioner thinking the evidence of identity insufficient, 
released the fugitive. 


Guano:—According to a letter received from Lieuten- 
ant Brooks, (commanding the United States schooner 
Fenimore Cooper,) who is now engaged in surveying a 
route between San Francisco and China and Japan, the 
guano island taken possession of by him contains at 
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the lowest calculation 25,000 tons of guano. The 
results of the survey thus far, notwithstanding the 
smallness of the outfit are regarded of high value to 
our commercial name. 


Hayt1.—The Haytien journals contain a curious 
recital of the sitting of the Senate at Hayti, in which 
Gen. Geffrard took the oath as President. The gold 
crown of the Ex-Emperor was placed upon the table, 
and the new President, taking a little hammer in his 
hand, said he would not break the bauble—that would 
be an act of vandalism—but he would give it three 
“ symbolical” strokes, after which it should be placed 
in the public treasury, ‘“ where it would be apprecia- 
ted at its proper value.” This was accordingly done, 
and the President retired amidst the acclamations of 
the Assembly. 


Marte Suear.—The yield of maple sugar in Michi- 
gan bas been so extraordinary this season, that farmers 
are selling it for from six to eight cents per pound. 
More sugar has been made in the western counties of 
Pennsylvania this season than for many years past. 


Stavery.—The Havana correspondent of the Savan- 
ah Republican writes : During the years I have resided 
in this Island, the average annual number of Africans 
imported has been about eight thousand, Last year, 
however, that humber was nearly trebled— twenty- 
three thousand having been imported. 


The slave traffic is growing at the South. The 
Weldom (N. C.) Patriot says that 2,000 negroes passed 
through tbat place inlst mo and less that 50,000, itis 
informed, went into the cotton region during the last 
year. 

The revenue cutter McClelland has been ordered to 
the coast of Louisiana to intercept a suspected tender 
to aslaver said to be waiting off that coast to land 
a cargo of Africans. 


PAcIFIC RAIL ROAD,—A bill has passed the Missouri 
Legislature, giving one million and a half of dollars 
toward the completion of the Pacific Railroad, when- 
ever a like sum is subscribed and the money expended 
on the road. Bills are pending to give the Platte 
county Railroad $750,000, the Iron Mountain Railroad 
$1,500,000, and also to aid the North Missouri Rail- 
road, all of which will probably pass. 


Cooties.—The whole number of coolies introduced 
into Cuba thus far is upwards of 37,000. The Cubans 
fear their future influence, as they are much more in- 
telligent and far less tractable than negroes. 


Dr. EvizanetH BLACKWELL is delivering a course of 
lectures in London, on the value of Hygienic and 
Medical Knowledge to Women. 


THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Firour anp Mgau.—The Flour market is inactive, 
and prices are unchanged. We quote sales of super- 
fine Flour at $6 25 per bbl., and $6 37 a 6 62 for 
extra family. The sales to the retailers and bakers 
are within the range of the same figures, and fancy 
lots at from $6 75 to 7 50. Sales of Rye Flour and 
Corn Meal continue limited. The former at $4 25 
per bb]. Corn Meal is lield at $3 87. 

Grain.—The receipts of Wheat are light, with fair 
demand. Sales of Southern and Pennsylvania at $1 
53 a 1 56 per bushel for fair and prime red, and $1 62 
a 170 for white instore. Rye is less active and selle 
at 87 cts. Corn is in demand; sales of yellow at 88 
cts afloat. Oatsare steady; salesof prime Pennsyl- 
vania at 54 cts., and Delaware and Jersey at 53 cts. 
Sales of 2,000 bushels of Barley and Malt at $1. 

CLoveRSEED sales at $5 25 a 5 50 per 64 pounds for 
fair and good quality, and $5 7546 from second 
hands. No farther sales of Timothy or Flaxseed. 
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IGHLAND DALE.—Charles and Catharine Fou), 
inform their friends that their house will be opp 

for the reception of boarders, early in the 6th mon 
It is an elevated situation, one mile from Stroudsby) 
and four miles from the Delaware Water Gap. 7 

The cars leave Walnut Street wharf every morniy 
for Stroudsburg. 

The price of board in 6th and 7th months, will 
$6 per week, and in the 8th month, $7 perweek. (hij 
dren under 12 years, half price. 

4th month, 1859. 


(rouso aa BOARDING SCHOOL fi 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The summer segsgiy 
of this Institution will commence on the 16th of 5 
month, 1859, and continue twenty weeks, 

Terms, $70 per session, one half payable in advany 
the other in the middle of the session. No ex 
charges. 

For further particulars, address 

Henry W. Rineway, ' 
Crosswicks P. O., Burlington Co., N. J. 
4th mo. 9—3m., 


~ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL Fi 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It is intended to con 
mence the next session of this Institution, on the) 
of 5th mo. next. For reference and further partic 
lars, enquire for circulars of Principal, 
BENJAMIN SWAYNE. 
London Grove, 22d of 3d mo., 1859. 


NATON ACADEMY, KENNETT SQUARE, CH 
TERCO., PA.—This Institution will open its su 
mer term for the reception of Pupils of both sexes, 0 
Second day the 2nd of 5th mo. next, and continue; 
session twenty weeks. Circulars, containing term 
and particulars, will be forwarded to every person 
questing the same, on application to the Proprietor 
or to William A. Chandler, Principal Instructor. 
Mary G. Jackson, Acetone 
Mace B. Jackson, — 
Address Kennet Square P. Office, Chester Co. Pa. 
Wituiam CHANDLER, 
Susanna G. CHANDLER, 
3d mo. 19, 1859.—10 t. 


Proprietors. 





\LDR'IDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL FOI 
‘4 THE EDUCATION OF YOUTH OF BOTHS. 
ES.—All the branches of a liberal English Educat 
are thorougbly taught in this Institution. Also 
French and Latin languages. 
The summer gession will open on the 3d of 5th mo. 
1859, and continue 20 weeks, terms $70 per session. 
For full particulars address the Principal for a cit 
cular. F 
ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge’s Hill, Salem County N. J. 
2 mo. 


RANGE GREEN BOARDING SCHOOL FO 
GIRLS.—The Summer Term will commence ot 
the 11th of 4th month next. The location is unusual: 
ly healthy and pleasant ; the course of study extensivi 
and thorough. Terms Thirty-six Dollars per sessiot 
of thirteen weeks. 
For particulars, address Principals, 
Sipney Pusry, or 
Fanny A. Kinsey. 
Kennett Square, Chester Co., Penna. 
2d mo., 1859.-2m. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs. Lodge street, north side Penna. Bank 





